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they have butcher meat on that day only. They 
— = — ecm are divided into three classes, according to age 
| Prepared for the New England Farmer.) and strength; an entry is made in a book every 
ow {night of the number of hours each class has work 
LAUNCHING TREES, &C. IN SWITZERLAND. led, specifying the sort of labor done, in order that 
« 4 singular construction was erected for the {it may be charged to the proper aecount, each par- 
purpose of bringing down to the lake of Lucerne wermand crop having an account opened for it, as 
the fine pine trees which grow upon Mount Pila-| Veli as every new building, the live stock, the 
tus, by the engineer Rupp. The wood was pur- machines, the schools themselves, &c. &c. In 
chased by a company for £3000, and £9000 were winter, and whenever there is not out-of-doors’ 
expended in constructing the slide. The length | Work, the boys plait straw for chairs, make bas- 
of the slide is about 44,000 English feet, or about | kets, saw logs with the cross-saw and split them, 
eight miles and two furlongs; and the difference | thrash aud winnow corn, grind colors, knit stock- 
of level of its two extremities is about 2600 feet.| ings, or assist the wheelwright and other artific- 
It is a wooden trough, about five Teet broad and) ers, of whom there are many employed in the es- 
four feet deep, the bottom of which consists of} ablisi:ment. For all which different sorts of 1Ia- 
three trees, the middle one being a little hollow- | bour an adequate salary is credited to each boy’s 
ed: and small rills of water are conducted into it, class. 
for the purpose of diminishing the friction. an “The boys never see a newspaper, and scarcely 
declivity, at its commencement, is about Q24°.—/ a book. They are taught, Us08 Voce, & few matters 
The large pines, with their branches and boughs of fact, and rules of practical application ; the rest 
cut off, are placed in the slide, and descending by of their education: consists chiefly in inculcating 
their own gravity, they acquire such an impetus, habits of industry, frugality, veracity, docility, and 
by their descent through che first part of the slide, / mutual kindness, by means of good example rath- 
that they perform their journey of eight miles and | er than precepts ; and above all by the absence of 
a quarter in the short space of six minutes; and,| bad example. It has been said of the Bell and 
under fayourable circumstances, that is, in wet Lancaster schools, that the good they do is mostly 
weather, in three minutes. Only one tree de-|megative: they take children out of the streets, 
scends at a time, but, by means of signals placed | employ them in a harmless sort of mental sport “2 
along the slide, another tree is launched as soon | °F 3 hours in the day, exercise their understanding 
as its predecessor has plunged into the lake.—| gently and pleasantly, and accustom them to order 
Sometimes the moving trees spring or bolt out of| 42d rule, without compulsion. Now, what these 
and when this happens, they have been| schools undertake to do for a few hours of each 
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the trough, 


known to cut through trees in the neighborhood, | week, during one or two years ofa boy’s life, the 
if it had been Jone by anaxe. When the trees | School of Industry at Hofwyl does incessantly dur- 


reach the lake they are formed into rafts, and 
floated down the Reuss into the Rhine.” 


\GRICELTURAL ESTABLISHMENT IN SWITZER- 
LAND. 

This establishment “ was invented, and is con- 
dueted at the sole expense of M. Fellenberg, a 
proprietor and agriculturist. His object was to 
apply a sounder system of education for the great 
body of the people, in order to stop the progress 
of error andcorruption. Upwards of 12 years ago 
he undertook to systematize domestic education, 
and to show on a large scale how the children of 
the poor might be best taught, and their labour at 
the same time most profitably applied; in short 
how the first twenty years of a poor man’s life 
might be so employed as to provide both for his 
support and his education. The peasants in his 
neighborhood were at first rather shy of trusting 
their children for a new experiment; and being 
thus obliged to take his pupils shere he could find 
them, many of the earliest were sons of vagrants, 
and literally picked up on the highways; this is 
the case with one or two of the most distinguished 
pupils, 

Their treatment is nearly that of children under 
the paternal roof. They go out every morning to 
their work svon after sun rise, havi first break - 
fasted, and received a lesson of about half an hour: 
they return at noon. Dinner takes them half an 
hour, a lesson of one hour follows ; then to work 
again till six in the evening. On Sunday the dif- 
ferent lessons take six hours instead of two; and 





ing the whole course of his youth; providing, at 
the same time, for his whole physical maintenance, 


at a rate which must be deemed excessively cheap | 


for any but the very lowest of people. 

The practicability of this scheme for inculcat- 
ing individual prudence and practical morality, not 
only in the agricultura! but in all the operative 


classes of society, M. Simond considers as demon- | 


strated ; and it only remains to ascertain the ex 
tent of its application. “ T'wo only of the pupils 
have left Hofwyl, for a place, before the end of 
their time, and one, with M. de Fellenberg’s leave, 


is become chief manager of the immense estate of 


Comte Abaffy, in Hungary, and has, it is said, 


doubled its proceeds by the improved method of 


husbandry he has introduced. This young man, 
whose name is Madorly, was originally a beggar 
boy, and not particularly distinguished at school. 
Another directs a school established near Zurich, 
and acquits himself to the entire satisfaction of his 
employers. M. Fellenberg has besides a number 
of pupils of the higher classes, some of whom be 
long to the first families of Germany, Russia, and 
Switzerland. They live en famille with their mas- 
ter, and are instructed by the different tutors in 
the theory and practice of agriculture and in the 
arts and sciences on which it is founded. (See Si- 
mond’s .Iccount of Switzerland, vol. i. Ed. Rev. 1819 
No. 64. Des Institutes de Hofwyl, Paris 1819.) 


THE FAIR SEX IN OLDEN TIME. 


In the reign of Henry VIII. in England, Sir A. 
Fitzkerbert, Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, 


| Wrote a treatise, entitled The Book of Husbandry, 
{from which the following is extracted; “Itisa 
| wive’s occupation to wynowe all manner of cornes, 
ito make malte, to Wwashe, and wrynge, to make 
| heye, sheve corne, [reap] and, in time of nede, to 
‘help her husbande to fill the mucke wayne or 

dunge capt, drive the ploughe, to loade heye, corne 
jand suche other. And to go or ride to the market, 
'to sel butter, chese, mylk, egges, chekyns, capons, 
hennes, pygges, gese, and all manner of cornes.” 
| Very ungentee!l employment for ladies ! 


NUISANCES IN LONDON, 


Blythe an old English writer on agriculture, 
who wrote a book called “ linprover Improved,” 
published in 1649, says “It was not many years 
since the famous city of London petitioned the 
Parliament of England against two nuisances or 
| offensive commodities, which were likely to come 
|into great use and esteem; and that was Newcas- 
| tle coal, in regard of their stench, &c.; and hops 
jin regard they would spoyle the taste of drinck, 


jand endanger the people.” 


LEAVES OF TREES FODDER FOR CATTLE. 


, A remarkable feature in the agriculture of 


France, and of most warm countries, is the use of 
leaves of trees as food for cattle. Not only are 
mulberry, olive, poplar, vine. and other leaves 
gathered in autumn, when they begin to change 
colour, and acquire a sweetness of taste ; but spray 
is cut green in July, dried in the sun or in the 
shade of trees in woods, faggoted, and stacked for 
winter use. During that season they are given to 
sheep and cattle like hay ; and sometimes, boiled 
with grains or bran, to cows. The asiringency of 
some sorts of leaves, as the oak, is esteemed medi- 
cinal, especially for sheep. 


CULTIVATION OF THE VINE IN FRANCE. 
The vine is cultivated in France iv fields, and 
| on terraced hills, as in Italy, but managed in a dif- 
ferent manner to what it is in that country. Here 
it is kept low, and treated more as a plantation of 
raspberries or currants are in England. It is ei- 
ther planted in large plats, in rows three or four 


‘| feet apart, and the plants at two or three feet dis- 


tance in the row; or it is planted in double or sin- 
gle rows alternating with ridges of arable land. — 
In some cases also two close rows, and aspace of 
six or seven feet alternate, to admit a sort of horse 
hoeing culture in the wide interval. Most gener- 
ally, plantations are made by dibbling in cuttings 
of two feet in length ; pressing the earth firmly to 
their lower end, an essential part of the operation, 
noticed even by Xenophon. In pruning, a stem or 
stool of a foot or more is left above ground, and the 
young shoots are every year cut down within two 
buds of this stool. These stools get very unwieldy 
after sixty or a hundred years, and then it is cus- 
tomary, in some places to lay down branches from 
them, and form new stools, leaving the old for a 
time, which, however, soon cease to produce any 
but weak shoots. The winter pruning of the vine 
generally takes place in February; the women 
feggot the branches, and their value, as fuel, is 
expected to pay the expense of dressing. In sura- 
mer, the ground is twice or thrice hoed, and the 
young shoots tied to short stakes with wheat or 
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rye straw, or whatever else comes cheapest. The! of her mouth, and held it aside with one hand 


shoots are stopped, in some places, after the blos- , while I put the other arm, to the elbow joint, down 


her throat, but could not reach it. Still holding 
In some places, also, great part of the young wood | her tongue I raised her nose so that the under jaw 
is cut off before vintage for feed to cows, and to was in a line with her neck, and then directed my 
let the sun directly to the fruit. The sorts cul- companion to take an axe which lay near by on the 
tivated are almost as numerous as the vineyards. ground, and pass its handle down her throat, ob- 
Fourteen hundred sorts were collected from all | serving to him that the course was a straight one. 
parts of France, by order of the Comte Chaptal, | This he did with a steady motion until he felt the 
and are now inthe nursery of the Luxembourg ; | obstruction, and pushed it forward into her paunch 
but little or no good will result from the collection, ,or stomach. Upon withdrawing the handle, the 


som has expanded, and the tops given to cows.— 


‘ 
{ 
{ 
} 
} 
' 


or from attempting to describe then); for it has 
heen ascertained, that aftera considerable time 
the fruit of the vines takes a particular character 
from the soil in which it was planted; so that four- 
teen hundred sorts, planted in one soil and garden, 
would in time, probably in less than half'a century, 
be reduced to two or three sorts ; and on the con- 
trary, two or three sorts planted in fourteen hun- 
dred different vineyards, would soon become as 
many distinct varieties. The pineau of Burgoyne, 
and the auvernal of Orleans, are esteemed va- 
rieties ; and these, with several others grown for 
wine-making, have small berries, and branches 
like our Burgundy grape. Sinall berries, and a 
harsh flavour, are universally preferred for wine- 
making, both in France and Italy. The oldest 
vines invariably give the best grapes, and produce 
the best wines. The Baron Peyrouse planted a 
vineyard twenty years ago, which, though in full 
benring, he says, is still too vigorous to enable 
him to judge of the fineness and quality of the 
wine, which it may one day afford. “Inthe Clos 


cow was at once entirely relieved. The time spent 
‘in making the above trials did not exceed fifteen 
| rainutes. 

Now. sir, ] am far from thinking the instrument 
‘made use of was the best one, yet “ necessity is 
‘the mother of invention,” and as it succeeded so 

finely in this case, it ought not to be condemned. 
Were I to choose a fit instrument to perform a like 
operation, I should prefer a limber ox-whip-handle 


| . . o 
{with a smooth butt end, or a very stiff tarred rope, 


‘or a smooth common walking cane, or evena hoc- | 
{ 


‘handle. With either of the above instruments, or- 


lieve, may be removed more easily, and with less 


them with a mallet on a block, as is the common 
practice. With the probang the surgeon is in the 
habit of pushing forward in the throat of a human 
'subject foreign bodies which cannot be extracted, 
mals succeed far better than any other in remov- 
ing obstructions from their throats, which cannot 


_dinary obstructions inthe throats of cattle, I be-' 


pain to the animal, than by jamming or crushing | 


and why may nota similar operation on brute ani- | 


de Vogois vineyard, in which the most celebrated | be extracted ? But in order to succeed, it is abso- 
Burguady wine is produced, new vine plants have |lutely necessary that the tongue of the animal 
not been set for 300 years: the vines are renew- | Should be seized and drawn out of the mouth, and 
ed by laying the old trunks: but the root is never |the nose raised. 

separated from the stock. This celebrated vine-! y-aApapemrP | SULTURAL S TY. 
yard is never manured. ‘The extent is 160 French | PERRET RS SURO R FURS SUCHE S- 
arpents. Ji makes, ina good year, from 160 to | REPORT ON NEAT STOCK. 

200 hogsheads, of 260 bottles each hogshead.—|} The Committee appointed on Neat Stock, ex- 
The expense of labor and cooperage, in such a| cept Cows and Fat Cattle, have attended to that 
year, has arisen to 33,000 francs; and the wine | service, and ask leave to submit the following Re- 
sells on the spot at five francs a bottle. The vine- | port :—- 

yard is of the pineau grape. The soil, about three; There were entered with the Recording Secre- 
feet deep, is a limestone gravel ona limestone, tary for Premiums 114 animals ; and, in addition 
rock.” — Loudon. ‘to these, 11 were presented only for exhibition ; 











\ Al * : ; a ‘ . . _ > . . ° 
Tk Arar po Should you think the follow ‘these animals passed under examination of your 
vincide “ . , = ‘ ‘ a 
ing g* ent, 1 ints, W orth a you ne ‘Committee. In almost every animal. traits of ex- 
vive the ies : 7 , 
give them a place in your use ul paper. L. W. B.| eollence were strongly marked ; each possessing 
Bristol, (R. 1.) Nov. 22, 1226. * 


iso many of those properties which render Stock 
REMEDY FOR CHOKED CATTLE. ‘valuable, your Committee found the duty of dis- 


In returning from Providence in company with crimination and preference extremely arduous and 


another gentleman, a few days since, we discovered | difficult. 
a cow ina yard by the road-side in great distress,, If errors should be detected in the decisions of 
which we at once conceived was caused by some-| your Committee, they will be palliated not only 


thing she had attempted to swallow, and which | by the consideration of the shortness of the time | 


‘ 


We called at an adjoining 


| 


was now choking her. 


house to give information, and were told by a fe- | and responsible a service; but also of the diffi- | 


male that the man of the house was from home, culty of forming correct and satisfactory decisions 
and that they had sent to a neighbour's for help, ,of what constitutes the best points in anim:ls, 
but none could be obtained. Although it was near-| where the difference is so slight. as to render t 
ly sun-set, and we were in great haste, yet we at | very doubtful to which the preference ought to be 
once concluded to make use of some efforts to re- given. So far, however, as a devotedness to duty 
lieve, and if possible save a suffering animal. ‘and an impartial judgment are assurances of rect:- 

The cause of the distress, a potato, could plainly | tude, your Committee can rely npon the candour 
be felt, although it had passed well down. Our of the competitors, and the approval of a generous 
lirst attempt was to crush it between two stones,| Public. Your Committee have awarded the fol- 
having no other instrument at hand. In this we lowing Premiums :— 
did not succeed, not being able to confine it toone Eight Bulls were presented for Premiums ; 
place, or to hit it fairly. and your Committee have awarded to Mr 

i then took hold of her tongue and drew it out Abijah Burnap, of Millbury, for his Bnil, 44 


| 


‘and the different classes, ages and qualities of 


allotted them for the performance of so arduous: 


years old half blood of the Holcerness breed 
the first prem. BS 
To Mr Cheney Hatch, of Leicester, for his Bull, 
24 years old,of the Holderness breed, the sec- 
ond prem. 10 
The others were very fine animals, particularly 
that of Mr John L. Boyiston. of Princeton. The 
age of this is 13 months 25 days, and now weighs 
Li cwt. 20 lbs.—erass fed—ofthe Yorkshire breed, 
He exhibits many traits of excellence, and stands 
a fair candidate fora premium at a future exhibi- 
tion. 
Mr Robert S. Gleason’s Bull is of fine promise, 
The whole lot stoo! hiph in the estimation of 
your Committee, and their owners are entitled to 
much credit. 


iA 


15 


For Bull Calves. 

To Mr Henrv Sprague, of Spencer, for his Bull 
Calf, six months old, # Holderness, the first 
prem $6 

To Capt. Benjamin Harrington, of Princeton, for 
his Bull Calf 64 months old, 4 Holderness, the 
second prem. 4 
These animals are marked with excellent prop- 

erties. 

Mr Albert H. Sprague, of Spencer, is entitled 
to great credit for his excellent Bull Calf. 


For Heifers one year old. 

{To Mr Henry Sprague, of Spencer, for his 

| yearling Heifer, ? Holderness, first prem. 

To Col. Jacob W. Willson, of Princeton, for his 
yearling Heifer, } Holderness, the second 
prem. 

For Heifers two years old. 

"To Capt. Benjamin Harrington, of Princeton fo: 

' his two-year old Heifer, lined back, the first 

| prem. ( 

To Capt. Lewis Barnard, of Worcester, for his 
broad-horned, two-years-old Heifer, + Denton 
the second prem. 4 


For Heifers three years old. 


To Col. Jacob W. Watson, of Princeton, for 
his three year old Heifer, | Yorkshire, first 
prem. ® 
To Col. David Lathe, of Charlton, for his 
three-year old Heifer, $ Holderness, the 
second prem. ( 
The whole lot of Heifers were excellent, and 
their appearance reflects much honor upon thei 
owners. 
For Heifer Calves from four to twelve months old. 
To Col. David Lathe, of Charlton, for his Heif- 
er Calf, six months old, the first prem. 5 
To Col. Jacob W. Watson, of Princeton, for 
his Heifer Calf, five months old, the second 
prem. 4 
For Sleers three years old. 


{ 


This part of the Show far surpassed any of our 
former exhibitions of this kind of animals. Your 
Committee had great difficulty in forming their 
opinion as to preference; but after very close 
scrutiny they have awarded to Mr Joseph Meriem, 
of Princeton, for his pair of three-year old Steers. 
ihe first prem. e 
To Mr Royal T. Marble, of Sutton, for his pair 

of three-year old Steers, the second prem. 3 

For Steers two years old, 
To Mr Elisha Jacobs, of Millbury, for his pur of 

two year old Steers, the first prem. 7 


To Mr Luther Whiting, of Sutton, for iis pair 


‘ 


of two year old Steers, the second prem. 4 
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For Steers one year old. | . Grain.—Rye advanced in New York the last 


To Mr W. B. Harrington, of Grafton, for his | Week to 87 cents per bushel. Barley is $1,12— 
pair of yearling Steers, the first prem. 5 higher than any other grain. Country gin is 37 to 
Yo Col. Stephen Davis, of Oxford, for his pair of | 40 cents per gallon, and cider brandy 3% ceuts.— 
yearling Steers, the secon! prem. 3, Ten tons of flax from Russia were sold on Friday 


Your Committee noticed with great satisfaction, at 11 cents per pound. 
the fine lot of cattle presented by his Excellency} The prospects of the wool-growers of the north 


Levi Lincoln, for examination only. } and the cotton planters of the south are as gloomy 
4 . ° > * 
finported Ball « Admiral.” jasever. Inthe interior of Alabama cotton has 


Boll Durham,” 4 blood by Mr Williams’s im-- been sold at (cents per pound; this is about as 
vorted bull « Denton.” ‘profitable as raising full blood merino wool in New 
. One three year old Heiter,now just from the pas- England at 30 cents a pound.— Hamp. Gaz. 

ve. & “ De Sid } 
— A tego one by “Admiral,” but two ‘The Cincinnati Commercial Register, recom- 
years old in August last; the other by “ Denton,’’ mending the establishment of an Agricultural So- 
trom a native cow two years old last spring. ciety in Hamilton County, Ohio, says :— 

One bull Calf by “ Denton,” seven months old,’ “ General Ww ashington bent the Whole force of 
his powerful mind to the subject for many years, 
and his correspondence on this subject will be long 
preserved, as-containing a body of the most inter- 
esting documents we possess. It is said he held 
many communications with the late King of Eng- 
land, himself an able Agriculturist, on this import- 
ant pursutt.” 








having half the milk ofa cow, running with anoth- 
er calf in the pasture. 

One Bull Calf by “ Admiral,” now four months 
and seven days old; and Steer Calf by “Admiral,” 
four months and ten days old. 

This part of the exhibition surpassed by far any 
former show of the kind, and to your Committee is 
a full and satisfactory demonstration of all that has 
been said of crossing our native breed of cattle. 

It must gladden the heart of every farmer, and 
inspire a patriotic zeal to call forth their energies 
in the use of those means,which a kind Providence 
has so liberally bestowed for the increase of wealth 
and the enlargement or the comforts of human life. 

With much satisfaction your Committee congrat- 
ulate this Society for the ‘happy effects which re- 
sult from a spirit of emulation among our goodfarm- 
ers in the improvement of their Neat Stock, and . 
particularly that part which passed this day under, ‘The American Farmer mentions,that an orchard 
our immediate view. . of 300 apple trees,planted in Maryland in 1812,has 

All which is respectfully submitted. ‘flourished to such a degree that the owners esti- 

ALEXANDER DUSTIN, } mate its product this year as capable of yielding 
LOVETT PY URS, | ten thousand gallons of cider. 
JOSHUA W. LELAND, > Cominiltee. OE x Si es 


A correspondent of the Richmond Whig recom- 
mends the cultivation of the vine in Virginia, as 
one of the staple crops. The climate and soil, he 


bacco can hardly be made to yield six per cent. on 
the capital, and cotton is a drug. The time re- 


peaches,and the labour of making no greater than 
that of making cider. Brandy is also easily man- 
ufactured. 





SAMUEL BROOKS, | Remarkable.—Mr J. Whitcomb, of Swanzey in 





JOHUN R. NYE, \ this County, aged 95, husked with his own hands, 
aimee eee mana ‘the present season, 148 bushels of corn in 18 days. 


BARLEY : , Mr W. is in perfect health, and does not appear to 
We last year took occasion to recommend to our pay, grown much older for 30 years during which 
agricultural friends more attention to the cultiva- 4: ne he has subsisted exclusively upon milk 





tion of Burley. We were induced to do this by the dies. [Keene Sentinel. } 
high price of the article at the time, and the pros- ne a eee pee 
pect of a continued demand, afforded by the in- — Cupjous Plagiarism—The last Providence Jour- 


creased consumption of malt liquors in our country. na} contains a singular instance of literary theft. 
The price which it brings the present season con- 4 Pyjze Essay of one of the students of Brown 
irae the correctness of the remarks we then made, University, is found to be a literal transcript from 
and furnishes the best encouragement to our farm-' an article in Blackwood’s Magavine. 
s to appropriate more of their land to this species | . 
f oyaip. By an advertisement in our paper this! Many of the fruit trees and forest shrubs at 
cel: it will be seen that one dollar and ten cents | Charleston, S.C. are again in full bloom,the weath- 
: bushel are now paid for barley at we Brewery | er being remarkably mild for the season. 
u this plac d alf this price, if we are cor- | —_—— 
ell » area Fypows ad be pid unprofitable | Mutinsers.—The mutineers of schr. Fairy, were 
‘ ititv raised in this state is so small | delivered to the United States authorities en Mon- 








crop. The quat : 
. y th. 
that the brewers are obliged to procure most of; day afternoon from H. M. § 
their supplies from abroad, : a 
mye . = * . ‘ < 4 { d . g 7s 
ble that our own farmers should avail themslves of | Neen two of them, Ch trles Merchant and Wirslow 
the demand for this article. (Con. Cour.] |fwhis, vere brought before Judge Davis, of the 
; RE |U. S. Bictrict Court, for examination on a charge 
Worcester’s Memoir on Longevity, states, that. of piracy and murder, and we understand that one 
the proportion of persons in the State of New | of thei, we are not able to say which, acknowledg- 
Hampshire, who attain the age of one hundred | ed having killed the mate of the Fairy, Joseph D 
veors.is wreater than in Sweden or Russia. Nine-| Jenkins, but the other remained silent. The wit- 
ty-three persons are enumerated who were from! nesses, viz. John Wurray and John Hughes, also 
A ; ‘ : . Y 
I} so 110 vears of age ; 59 were women, and 34) a pari of the crew, were present in Court. The 
men. Five are mentioned who reached 110 and examination was postponed. 
upwards ; all of them were men. \ 


says are admirably adapted to it. Wheat and to-. 


quired for raising grapes is less than for apples or 


S. Chebucto, and con- | 
It is certainly desira- | veyed to the jail in this city. On Tuesday fore-! 


NEWARK MEADOWS, 
Much: has recently been said about the Newark 
Meadows. One of the greatest inconveniences 
which those who have located on them have had 
to encounter has been the want of pure fresh wa- 
ter. They have been subjected to the trouble and 
expense of transporting it from the high ground 
several miles distance. a 
Mr Disbrow, so well known for his success in 
boring for water, has been employed by the Hobo- 
ken Banking and Grazing Company, and at the 
distance of 104 fect from the surface of the ground, 
iabout two miles west of the Hackensack Bridge, 
near the junction of the Belville and Newark 
Turnpike has found an abundance of pure water. 
|The following memorandum may be useful to those 
disposed to attempt a similar process, and to the 
Geologist it may not be unacceptable. The differ 
ent strata were measured with all practical accura- 
cy, with a view to afford data to the curious. 


Memorandum made by the men who bored for water 
on the Newark meadows. 


Vegetable deposite, 8 feet 
Beach sand 5 
Stiff potters’ clay 36 6 inches 
Sand — 6% 
Clay 333 
Sand 7 
Potters’ clay 10 
} Red coarse do. 4 
| 104 feet, 


| . 
at which depth we came to Free Stone Rock, and 


| finding that the seven feet strata of sand gave us 

}an abundant supply of excellent water, we ended 
our labors. The water rises within two and a half 
feet of the surface of the earth, through a cast iron 
pipe, of eight inches in diameter, into which a pump 
is inserted.—W. Y. Statesman. 


To make Pomona wine.—The directions publish 

ed by Mr Cooper of New Jersey, for making a 
wine of cider and other ingredients,are as follows: 
Take cider of the best running of the cheese,made 
from sound apples, and if possible all of one kind: 
and add as much honey as will inake it bear an egg; 
strain it, fill the cask,with the addition of two gal- 
lons of brandy, (Mr Cooper says cider spirits) to a 
barrel—set it in a cool place, with bung hole open 
to ferment; fill it frequently as it ferments, with 
the same kind of cider, kept for the purpose, until 
the fermentation has nearly subsided, then bung it 
lightly, and when it has done fermenting, close up 
the vessel. The next spring, rack off the liquor 
into a new cask; clarify it with sweet milk, the 
whites of eggs, and clean sand, beaten up and well 
stirred into the cask. It is, however, found that a 
quart of sweet milk to a barrel, well stirred, ans- 
_wers as well, perhaps better.—By John Nicholson, 
Esq. of Herkimer County. 

Greece.—The last Paris papers, which are as 
‘late as the 15th of October, give consolatory views 
,of Grecian affairs. The Turkish division » hich 
-had invaded Athens, has been driven from that 
‘quarter, and sought safety in Negropont. The ex- 
_pedition of the Turkish Grand Admiral azainst 
| Samos had been defeated, and some of bis troops 
/were cut to pieces. Lord Cochrane arrived at 
| Napoli on the *th of September, having with him 
the steam vessel in which he left England, and six 
j other vessels. 
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LARGE ‘TREES. 
Chardin, the traveller, tells us, that in the king’s 
garden at Shiras in Persia, he observed a tree 


whose trunk was eight yards in circumference.— | 


From the great age of this tree, it was treated 
with peculiar veneration by the inhabitants. They 
pray under its shade, and hang chaplets & pieces 
of their cloths upon its boughs. The sick on their 
friends resort here, to burn incense, to fix lighted 
candles to the trunk, and to perform other super- 
stitious ceremonies, in the hopes of their health. 


Throughout Persia there are many trees thus su- | 


perstitiously reverenced by the people. 

The Charler Gak in Connecticut. “ From the 
best information that we can obtain,” says a Hart- 
ford paper, “this tree is no le-s than four bhun- 
dred years old: it is twenty-eight feet in circumfe- 
rence near the ground, and at the height of seven 
feet, it is 17 feet in circumference ; the height of 
the tree as near as can be ascertained, is about 70 
feet, some of its branches extend nearly 20 feet.” 

In May, 1826, there was an Elm blowa down in 
Wells, (Maine) which “ measured twenty-seven seet 
and four inches in circumference, making the di- 
ameter sumelhing over nine feel; and was forty 
feet from the foot to a crotch ; from thence it was 
20 feet to the first liinb running to the height of 
sixty feet from the bottom before it had any limb, 
when it expanded to an immense size. The exact 
height of the tree conld not be eecurately obtain- 
ed, as the top was much broken, but was comput- 
ed to be upwards of one hundred feet.” 

« An elm standing near the liouse of Mr Joshua 
Avery in Stratham, Ms. and reared since his recol- 
lection ; at four feet from the ground, measures 18 
feet in circumference, and 100 feet from the 
extremity of the branches on the one side, to the 
extremity of themon the other. It was planted &0 
years azo; and to use Capt. Avery’s expression, 
was then “smaller than his thumb.” 

Mr Nelson, the »otanist, who accompanied Cap- 
iain Bligh to the South Sea, for the purpose of 
conveying the Bread-Fruit Tree to the West In- 
dies, when on Van Dieman’s Land, found a tree in 
a thriving state, of the enormons size of 334 feet 
in girth, and at a proportionable height.” — 

In Cook’s first voyage, Sir Joseph Banks and Dr 
Solander, (I think it was in New Zealand) measu- 
red a tree that was [8 feet high from the ground 
to the first branch, quite straight, 19 feet in cir- 
cumference, and they found still larger trees as 
they advanced into the wood.” 

On Capt. Cook’s third voyage, they saw Indian 
canoes on the north-west coast of America: “ the 
largest of which carry 20 persons or more, and 
are formed of one troe. Many of them are 40 feet 
long, 7 broad. and about 3 deep.” 

We are told in the narrative of Gov. Phillips, in 
his voyage to Boteny Bay, that on Norfolk Island, 
“the pines arrive at a magnitude unusual in any 
other part of the world: some of them are 160, or 
even 180 feet in height, and 9 or 10 feet in diam- 
eter at the bottom of the trunk. They frequently 
rise to 80 feet without a branch.” 


e 
s 


The Elm in Hatfield, (Mass.) is said to be the | 


largest tree in New England. “It measures in 


circumference 34 feet at 2 feet from the ground ; | 


at the height of 5 feet the smallest place in the 
trunk, the circumference is 24 feet 6 inches.— 
There is a cut in the tree 4 feet from the ground, 
which tradition says, was made by the Indians, 
for the highest rise of Connecticut river.” 

The largest tree in Great Britain, that I have 


‘ever )cad of, is the one cited by Smellie, in his 
‘Phoosophy of Natural History ; which was grow- 
ing at Cowthrope, near Wetherby ; upon the es- 
tate belonging to the Right Hon. Lady Stourton. 
“The dimensions are almost incredible. Within 
3 feet of the surface it measured 16 yards, and 
close by the ground, 26 yards. Its height in its 
present ruinous state, (1776) is about 85 feet, an’ 
its principal limb extends 16 yards from the boll.” 
“When compared to this, (says Dr Hunter) all 
other trees are but children of the forest.” 

The following account of the celebrated horse 

‘Chesnut of Mount tna, is from Brydone’s 'Trav- 
els: “leaving the Catania road on the left, they 
beyan to ascend the mountain, in order to visit 
the celebrated tree, known by the name of the 
Chesnut Tree of an hundred Horse, which for 
some centuries has been regarded as one of the 
greatest wonders of Aitna. ; 

“ At the end of the first region, the ascent be- 
came more rapid, till they arrived at the beginning 
of the second region of AStna, called La Regione 
Sylvana, by the natives, because it is composed of 
one vast forest that extends all round the moun- 
tain. [‘ The woody region of Aetna ascends for 
about eight or nine miles, and forms a zone or gir- 
dle, of the brightest verdure, all round the moun- 
tain.” |——-The same author. 


| Near this place they passed through some 
beautiful woods of cork and evergreen oak, grow- 
ing out of the lava; and proceeding about five 
‘miles farther they came to the chesnut tree al- 
ready mentioned, which, in the old maps of Sicily, 
always makes a conspicuous figure. Mr Brydone 
says he was rather disappointed, as it appeared 
rather a cluster of five trees growing together, 
than a single root ; however he was assured that 


they were all once united in the same stem, and | 


that in the days of old, it was regarded as the 
beauty of the forest, and visited from all quarters. 
It measured no less than 204 feet in circumference; 
and if, as it is pretended, it was formerly one 
trunk, it must, indeed, have been a wonderful phe- 
nomenon, in the vegetable kingdom. There are 
many other trees in this vicinity, of extraordinary 
magnitude. Our author measured one which rose 


PATENT CORN SHELLER. 

Mr Samuel Lane, of this town, lias invented a 
corn-sheller, which promises to be a machine of 
general utility. It has been used with approbr 
tion by several of our farmers in this vicinity, : 
applications for them ere daily increasing. ‘Tis 
is a good test of its utility ; and from its cheap. 
ness, simplicity of construction and the ease with 
which itis worked, it appears to be worthy of con- 
sideration. The machine consists of a cylinder, 
filled with iron teeth, which woves in a bed-piece 
armed in the same way and pressed against li by 
heriyontal springs. ‘The cylinder is put in motion 
by a common hand-erank, and it is done with so 
much ease, that a boy ten years old may tura it.— 

Vith this machine it is said that two men will shell 
filteen bushels of corn in un hour, and that it is 
left more free from bulls and shelled cleaner than 
in the usual mode. The price without the patent 
is only six dollars. The great number of patents, 
applicable to almost every variety of human em- 
\ployment and the innumerable failures, which 
have been experienced in them renders the pub- 
lic averse to embarking in experiments with 
them. Jt must be confessed, that a larve majority 
of the inventions, which have been pa ented with- 
in tweny five years, and we are told they amount 
to four thousand, have been calculated fo: purpos- 
es of mere speculation, or if not desiened for this 
they have served nootlicr end. But notwithstand- 
ing the great number of failures, which hive hap- 
pened and separate from absolute imposition, 
which are inevitable in experiments of all kinds, 
the number of useful machines, whic) now 
actually employed will more than counterbsle 
the evil which has been sufiered, and make the 
patent law,on the whole, beneficial to the com- 
munity. Many instances might be mentione:| o: 
the great saving of inbor by them, and they are 
only not more noticed because they are so. com 
mon. It was justly thought a wise observation in 
{the sage, who said that he ought to be regarded 
as a great benefactor to mankind, who can make 
two blades of grass grow where only one grew 
before; but it is not a less important service to 
| render it easy for a man to perform with the same 
‘labor double the work, which had before been re- 
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in a solid trunk to a considerable height, that was! quired for its accomplishment. 


not less than 76 feet in circumference at 2 feet 
from the ground.” 


The Lexington (Ky.) Public Advertiser says, | 


that “there now stands on the bank of the Ohio 
river, in the state of Indiana, opposite the mouth 
of Salt river, a Syeamore tree, which has stabled 
fourteen head of horses at one time, with ample 
room. It takes 75 long paces to go round its 
trunk, and you may with perfect ease turn a four- 
teen foot pole in the inside of its cavity.” 

In Lewis and Clark’s Expedition, they saw pine 


trees, at the mouth of Columbia river, of 12 feet) 


diameter and 200 feet high. 

The above trees have all grown within the tem- 
perate zones, and with the exception of that in 
‘Great Britain, between the latitudes of 30 and 42°. 





RACE AGAINST A COACH, 

A groom, of the name of Edwards, was matched 
to run, on Saturday morning, Nov. &, eighteen miles 
in less time than the Bath Regulator coach. The 
coach performed the eighteen miles, chanving 
twice, in two hours and eight minutes. The pe- 


\destrian did his task with great ease, in five min- 
/utes less than two hours. 


{An. of Sporting. | 


\todraw it down, and square as it goes down. t 


[Hallowell (Me) Gazette. } 





PATENT SQUARE AUGER. 

A machine bearing the above name has been 
exhibited to us, which consists of an auger socon- 
structed as to bore 4, 5, 6, 7, or 8 sides, or as many 
as may be required. ; 

This machine is similar in form to a screw au 
ger, only there is a cylinder called the tube, with 
as many squares on the outside, as you wish to 
make inthe hole you bore. This tube is to be round 
on the inside and square at the lower end—round 
on the upper end for one-fourth of an inch down 
from the top of the tube; this tube is slipped into 
the aforesaid auger, and good washers and screws 
or keys, to force the tube down as the auger turns. 
This tube is to be made of different shapes, some- 
times cut only one si‘e like a D, sometimes to be 
sharp all round. The* Auger has a strong screw 
his 
tube is to have a slit on one side or on two gies. 
to vert the chips. { Balt. Pat.] 


Sweet potstoes were exhibited at the late Bristo! 





County Cattle Show, raised in Taunton, by Russel! 


| Wood. 
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THe ROADS UNDER THE THAMES, — | 
The approaches to the roads will be by circular} 
descents. The dimensions of the Roads are about. 
35 feet in breadth, and 25 feetin heicht. The ex-| 
cavators are defended from any falling of earth, 
&c. by working in frames constructed so as to fill, 
the whole body of the tunnel. These frames are 
divided into cells, and 46 men are thus made to 
carry on the excavation with perfect safety and 
uniform celerity. As fast as the earth is excavat- | 
ed to its proper dimensions, tie brick layers follow | 
and construct the arch which forms the Roads.— 
‘They are now passing thronzh a very strong blue 
clay, Which altoost assumes the qualit.es of pipe 
lay, and is equally capable of resisting \water.— 
This stratom of clay is supposed to rise twelve 
feet above the top of the archway; so that all 
thoughts of miscurriage from any inuudation are 
coipletely set at rest. ‘ 

As the question is frequently asked, how wide 
is the river Thames nt the spot where the tunnel 
is constructed under that river, we ure enabled to 
state that it is thirteen hundred feet. There are 
two roads to be constructed under the bed of the 
river ; one passing to and the other from Lendon; 
and they are to be connected by passages. The | 
whole subterranean regiou “hich has at this time | 
proceeded 170 feet, is well lighted with gas. 


two pounds of copper necessary to produce one | 
hundred pounds of the salt, costs more than both 
the materials and the expense of making, when 
produced from the native ore, recourse, therefore, | 
should be had to the sulphurets wherever they can 
be found. 

My object in offering this essay is to make 
known to our manfacturing chemists where this 
raw material may be found, and I believe, from 
the facts that came under my notice about sixteen 
years since, to an unlimited extent. There are, 
no doubt, many ot .er mines of the same mineral in 
the country, and I hope tuey will be made known, 
or worked, by those who are acquainted with their | 
lecabtty. 

About seventeen years since, two Englishmen 
undertook to open a mine at Parkioming, hou! 
twenty-five niles west of Philadelphia, which they | 
considered from the surface appearances, would 
turn out to be lead. They sunk seven or eight | 
pits onthe surface, about ten yards from each oth- 
er, in a longitudinal direction, the greater num- | 
ber struck on the vein, where they found carbon- | 





-ates of lead and. copper, and the only specimens of | 


molybdate of lead ever discovered in this country. | 
After one of the party enga:ed in the work re-| 
signed, the other sunk a shaft te the south of the 


vein, of about thirty feet, at which depth be run 


London paper. ;on to the vein, and on cutting it found it to be sul- 
| phuret of copper instead of lead. The ore appear- 
SQ J ‘ TQPp mo sj' ‘EB ID Ss N. }! p : . 

_MASSACHU cy ee F pbilags ON b jed to be about ten or twelve inches thick, in a 
From the Annual Report of the sth September, | vein filled up with such minerals as usually accom- 





ON THE CULTURE OF THE POTATO. 

Much has been written in your valuable paper 
upon the cultivation ofthe Irish potato. As every 
thing relating to this valuable root is worth atten- 
tion, I give you the practice of Mr Heflebower, 
living near me, which I have adopted with com- 
plete success this season. He selects the poorest 


| spots in his fields, ploughs them well in Novem- 


ber or December, and in the month of March 
plants his potatoes in drills two feet apart and two 
inches deep; then covers the whole ground with 
wheat or other straw, from eight to twelve inch- 
es thick, fifteen will not be too much, for the po- 
tatoes willimake their way through. This keeps 
the ground cov! and moist, prevents the growth of 
grass and weeds, saves the labour of ploughing 
and weeding, and greatly improves the land. Mr 
Hieflebower last year made an abundant crop, 
whist every other person inthis neighbourhood 
failed. To him they have been indebted the last 
spring for seed potatoes for miles around. 
Im. Farmer. Yours, &c. 


PEDESTRIANISM, 

Walter Woods, who lately performed two miles 
in ten minutes, over a part of Epsom race course, 
; Started, on Tuesday, December 9, at four o’clock, 
}to go on foot from Landon Bridge to Rye, in Sus- 
sex, and back, in forty-eight hours, the distance 
126 miles, over a hilly country. The pedestrian 
is five feet in height, and weighs nine stone. His 
first start was to Seven Oaks-Common, 24 miles, 


A. R. 








1826, it appears that the balance in favor of earn 
ings of the convicts over and above the or ‘inary | 
expences of the prison is $9,719 17 cents. Of this | 
amount, $5,521 80 has been paid on account oi | 
two new stone sheds, and of the new prison, leav- | 
ing a balance in favor of the Prison of $4,197 8-. 
The number of convicts on the 30th September, | 
was 313, who were thus employed—105 stone | 
cutters, 21 lumpers, 35 cabinet makers, 26 brash | 
makers, 6 white smiths and tinmen, 3 shoemakers, | 
1 copper plate printer, 7 coopers, 10) weavers, 5 
blacksmiths, 5 cobblers, 13 tailors, 8 oakum pick- 
ers, 9 cooks 10 washers and waiters, 3 barbers, 2 
on the new prison, and & on the new sheds—10) 
were in the hospital, and 2 confined in the cells—| 
30 of the convicts ate black or colored, and 56 are_ 
white foreigners,of which 15 are English, iG Irish, | 
6 Scotch, 4 French. 


From the New York Statesman. 

ON MANUFACTURING BLUE VITRIOL. | 

The consumption of blue vitriol has increased to | 
such an extent as to make it necessary that it 
should be manufactured in the cheapest possible | 
manner, in order that our artists should be able to 
compete successfully with those of other nations, | 
in producing those dies and coloured pigments, in| 
which this salt forms a necessary ingtedient. | 

Blue vitriol, according to the analysis of Mr! 
Proust, is composed of 35 parts of oil of vitriol, 32 
parts of oxide of copper, and 35 parts of water. In 
Europe this salt is often obtained from the miner 
al waters of copper mines, but more generally by 
burning the native sulphurets of copper, or by 
moistening that substance and exposing it to the 
air. By either of the two last methods the sul 
phur is acidified, and the sulphate of copper form 
ed. 

Blue vitriol has hitherto been made in this coun- 
iry directly from diluted oil of vitriol,and old cop 
This is an expensive process, as the tharty- 





per. 


| many copper ore, of three feet diameter. 


The 
floor and roof were regular, underlying in an an- 
gle of G0 degs. The direction of the vein was the 
most favourable for an extensive product, of any 
that has come under my notice in this country,and 
there can be no doubt, of its affording an immense 
quantity of the best materials for making blue vit- 
riol. 

At the time this mine was opened, there was 
but little demand for blue vitriol, in this country, 
and the land carriage to Philadelphia, was twenty- 
tive miles; at this time the demand, owing to the 
great increase of the arts and manufactures, for 
this article is immense, and the water communica- 
tion the whole distance by the Schuylkill canal. 
Therefore, there can be no doubt, that any person 


or persons who may vest capital in working the! 


mine, with a view to make blue vitriol, would re- 
alize a large interest, and command the market. 


PUBLICOLA. 


HOGS. 

Too often we hear that hogs will not gain ; and 
that brimstone has been ineffectually used to bring 
them to appetite. We must, before condemna- 
tion, know facts. If we wish them to gain 3 Ibs. 
per day, this is not done by giving more than their 
appetites require. Hogs, like the epicure, wish 
their meals three times each day; and are not 
fond of meals of mince meat. or what may be cook 
ed over twice or thrice. When the season freez- 
es, what was left at one repast they do not readi- 
ly find an appetite to devour. We should have 
for hogs. their dry lodgings. clean eating rooms, 
and middle rooms. Those who attend to such ad- 
vice, will not be losers. In feeding hogs, I always 
am eareful that of the milk from cows, slop from 
the kitchen; butin particular the fish water on a 
Saturday dinner; and when the pot is boiled, the 
hors sbonld always have a share. 
be wintered over. must be contented on a few ears 
of corn, and plenty of water. |N. Hi. Statesman.| 


The pigs, to, 


in four hours, where he ate a boiled fowl, and rest- 
ed anhour. He dined off mutton chops at Hawk- 
hurst, Kent, (46 miles,) at three o’clock ; laid down 
two hours and resumed his journey leisurely.— 
He rested at Rye, at nine in the evening, and re- 
turned back to Sandhurst, where he slept four 
hours, and left himself the remaining fifty miles to 
do in sixteen hours. He reached Seven Oaks, at 
eight o'clock on the Wednesday evening, and 
finally won the match, without much fatigue, with 
twenty minutes to spare. The match is consider- 
ed equal to 75 miles per day on picked ground.—~ 
It was for 100 sovereigns. 


From Memoirs of the NV. Y. Board of Agriculture. 








LIME IN AGRICULTURE. 

| J. Buex, Esq.—lI received your favor of the 16th 
‘of November, requesting information as to the ef- 
fects of lime upon various soils,—the methods of 
‘its application—its duration as a manure,—on 
| what crops most useful, and on what remotely,— 
the quantity applied, and at what intervals repeat- 
ed,—the price, &c. A want of confidence in my 
‘ability to answer these queries suitably, will com. 
‘pel me to confine my remarks principally to the 
sphere of my practice and personal observation. 

| The land which I cultivate, according to M’ 
Clure’s treatise, is transition, composed of white 
and yellow clay and lime-stone, much of the latter 
| appearing on the surface,intermixed with flint. Up- 
‘on this soil I have made a liberal use of lime, ev- 
‘er since the year 1790, and think I have been well 
| rewarded for the expense and labor,by the increas- 
‘ed value of my crops. 

The method of applying the lime which I have 
}adopted in common with my neighbors is, in the 
|first place, to plough up @ sod field with a strong 
‘team, in the spring or fall.—harrow it the way it 
lis ploughed,and mark the field into as mt ny squares 
as you intend to put on half-bushels, eay 100 on 
the acre. which will bring the furrows about 2) 
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a te | 
feet apart each way, and require 50 bushels to the | 


acre. his quantity I have found to be most prof- 
itable. When the lime is burnt, and as soon as it 
is cool enough to handle, it ought to be hauled on 
the land already marked, and a half-bushel depos- 
ited in the centre of each square, in as compact a 
heap as possible. If water is convenient, I prefer 
to slack the lime immediately, rather than to wait 
for rain,as it becomes finer and can be more even- 
ly spread. As soon as it has slacked, it is imme- 
diately spread and well harrowed. ‘This method 
I prefer for Indian corn, barley, oats, rye and po- 
tatoes. On all the above crops I have experien- 
ced a great benefit from lime the first year after 
its application. With potatoes [ add about 15 two- 
horse loads of barn-yard manure to the acre, be- 
fore planting. A second liming is often given,and 
much approved of,after an interval of three or more 
years. This amalgamates better, and can be more 
intimately mixed with the soil. 

There are good farmers who differ as to the 
quantity of lime that is most profitably applied.— 
Some say 60 bushels on the acre, some 70, and 
some more. I have applied 100 gn an acre of lime- 
stone land, at a dressing ; but have not been able 
to discover any benefit from using it thus freely, 
nor any injury, except in the loss of lime. 

Wheat seldom receives any benefit from lime 
until the second or third year after it has been ap- 
plied, except it has been mixed in a compost of 
yard manure and earth. This method is much 
practised in the lower counties of this state ; tho’ 
not by good farmers until they have applied lime 
as the basis of melioration. By this management 
they have raised their land from an impoverished 
state, produced by an injudicious cropping, to such 
a state of fertility, as, 1 am informed, to enable 
them to fatten a bullock of six hundred weight on 
an acre, and to cut grass from the same acre suf- 
ficient to winter another. 

Sandy soils are greatly improved by the use of 
ime. I lately purchased some of that kind, which 
was originally covered with chesnut timber, and 
was called mountain land. It has been cleared 
seventy years; but laying a distance from the farm 
buildings, had never received any manure but a 
dressing of lime. This land I have had repeatedly 
farmed since I owned it; and although to appear- 
ance it seemed to be almost a caput mortuum, with 
the aid of ten or twelve four horse loads of the 
gleanings of a yard of a public house, it has pro- 
duced as much, and as good, wheat, rye, oats, tim- 
othy and clover to the acre, as any land in the 
township in which it lays. I consider the liming 
which it had fifty years ago, as the principal cause 
of its fertility. 

{t is a general opinion amongst good farmers, 
that liming should be repeated every ten or fifteen 
years, and that the increased crops richly compen- 
sate the expense. It matters very little how it is 
applied, provided it is evenly spread immediately 
after it is slacked. If suffered to air-slack, or to 
he after itzhas “been water-slacked, it re-imbibes 
carbonic acid, which the fire had expelled, be- 
comes lumpy, and is more difficult to be incorpo- 
rated with the soil. Some spread it upon the sod, 
and plongh it under, and think they have as much 
profit from it in this way as in any other. When 
thns applied, it powerfully contributes to decom- 
pose the tougher fibres of the sod, and to convert 
them into nutriment for the crop. 

The price of lime is governed by the price of 
wood, the distance the stone has to be transported, 


the construction of the kiln, and the experience of | latter. Dr Cooper says [Domestic Encyclopedia, 
those who burn it. Where wood costs but one vol. i. page 413] “ a quarter of an ounce of salt 
dollar a cord at the kiln,—where the stone has to! per. dey to sheep; and one ounce per day to cows 
be carted not more than the fourth of a mile,—the | and oxen is an allowance ample enough.” Ac 
kiln well constructed to contain 800 or 1000 bush- cording to other writers this is more than is ne- 
els, and the workmen understand their business— cessary. Salt will perhaps be the better, if medi 
the lime can be sold at eight dollars the hundred cated with a little wood ashes. A scientific and 
bushels at the same kiln, and leave to all concern- practical farmer told us that in giving salt to his 
ed a fair compensation for their labor and expense. }sheep he always mixed it witi unleached wood 
I have paid $25 per hundred bushels, delivered on | ashes, at the rate of one quart of fine salt to one 
the field, at ten miles distant from the lime-kiln, half bushel of ashes. ‘To this composition his cat- 
and think I could not have applied my money to, tle and sheep always had access.* ‘Too much salt 
better advantage. This was applied to land of is said by some writers to be injurious to sheep.— 
the old red-stone formation. The produce has far; Mr Grove,—the Saxon sheplerd—says “ salt is 
exceeded my expectation. T however make us of) required by sheep at intervals during the whole 
barn-yard manure and plaster of Paris ; the form- iyear, but it is often given in too great quantities, 
er at the rate of ten four-horse loads the acre ;,and often forced upon the sheep, which is often in- 
and the latter at the rate of a bushel and a half, on | jurious, and often injures the digestion so that the 
rye, timothy and clover. Yet I consider lime as! best grain will pass through them unaltered. The 
the real mother of all the sweet grasses. | best mode, where rock salt is to be had is to at- 
I am, with sentiments of esteem, ‘tach pieces here and there in the stable or pas- 
Your obedient servant, ‘ture and let them lick it as they wish. Whe usual 
DANIEL BUCKLEY. calculation is from one to two pounds, yearly per 
Salisbury, Pa. Dec. 19, 1824. head, but [ have usually found that something less 
P.S. I have omitted to state, that on land which ean ane penne ~— a ee — ~~ 
has been much exhausted, or has naturally a thin oo ws Geen Se Sacuny te Ce Ses onenge 
sail, we do not apply more than 30 or 40 bushels nag se : 
to the acre, at Pig dressing ; but in three or Sheep wili not endure close and confined air.— 
. 1 es , They should have a shelter close over head, but 
four years afterwards the liming may be repeated not so close at the sides as to preclude a free cir- 
a eens, 00 tie RINNE Ey Yertale an ie culation of air. It should contain some small 
a apartments in which to keep ewes a few days pre- 
’ ,apanrtrm | Vious to, and after they have lambs. If the flock 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER. be large, the wetners should be kept by them- 
selves. They do not require so good keeping as 
Ca ‘hs ewes and other sheep, unless you wish to fat- 
SHEEP FEEDING. ten ‘em, ima in that case they require better 
It was a maxim of Columella, an old and much keepi 
approved writer on agriculture, that “it is far more Mr daub: nton observes that when sheep were 
profitable to keep a small number of sheep in good | fed on ‘ry fodder during the winter season many 
condilion than a large number in poverty.” This of the younger ones, and those which were weak- 
maxim will apply as well to other stock as to sheep. ly droppea off *" Mat, on opening these, he found 
There are, however, some peculiarities relative to | the food in the third stomach, or that which re- 
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the management of sheep, which it may not be ceives the food after the second chewing, t@ be so 


amiss to advert to. 
confinement, and require more exercise. They 
should likewise have variety in their food. Change 
of diet makes healthy and thriving sheep. Pota. 
toes, English turnips, Swedish turnips, mangel 
wurtzel, carrots, and Indian corn, may all be well 
and profitably disposed of as winter food for sheep. 
These should be properly alternated with good 
hay or cut straw. If you use the latter you should 
allow the more roots or corn. 
run over your pastures after the nourishing quali- 
ties of the grass are destroyed by frost. If you 
permit them to lose flesh to any conziderab.e 
amount, in autumn or the beginning of winter, you 
will find it hard work to clothe their dry bones 
again ; and moreover you will probably have bad 
luck with your lambs. Stock sheep, however, or 
ewes with lamb, should not be kept too high.— 
Give them. now and then some pine boughs, if han- 
dy, to pick upon. These, say the sages in agri- 
culture, will cure their colds, and preserve them 
from rot. But if you have not pine boughs within 
an easily procurable distance you may put a little 
tar on boards or in troughs, and sprinkle a little 
salt over it, and let them help themselves. This 
though recommended for the grazing season can- 
not be amiss at ‘any season. Moreover your sheep 
as well as your neat cattle will want a little sait 
winter and summer, though not so much in the 


Do not let them. 


They will not so well bear dry as to be unfit for digestion, and to this cause 


| he ascribes their death. This state of the stom- 
lach, he very justly concludes, is produced by the 
sudden change of food from grass to dry fodder : 
and the remedy pointed out, which is very natural, 
is merely to feed them with a due proportion of 
succulent food. For this purpose, turnips, potatos, 
, carrots, &c. will answer. 

The food which is given to sheep or neat cattle 

should either be placed on clean snow or in a rack 
or trongh. Many scientific directions have been 
given by writers respecting the best mode of con- 
structing a sheep rack. But anything which will 
present their fodder to sheepin such a position 
that they can easily reach and obtain it in small 
quantities ata time, without trampling on it, will 
serve the desired purpose. The front part of the 
rack, however, should be perpendicular, and not, 
‘(as is often the case) project or lean forward in 
such a manner that the sheep in feeding will scat- 
‘ter dust and hay seed over their fleeces. Those, 
however, who are curious in this matter may be 
gratified by consulting N. E. Farmer, vol iii. page 
(350, vol. iv. page 234, Mass. Ag. Repos. vo! iy. 
|page 25. 


' 


| Hawthorn Berries.—We have received from Mr 
Lemuel W. Briggs, of Bristol,(R. i.) a quantity of 





* See N. E. Farmer, vol. iv. page 382. 
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‘Others speak more encouragingly on the subject. Still stronger instance of punctuality. When the 
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‘the same crime are to be tied up in sacks and cast | 
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Haws, or berries of the Hawthorn, which he has | The Penn Society of Pennsylvania, which was 
collected of the present year. We should be happy | established in 1824, has arisen to eminence ; many 
to carry Mr Briggs’ intentions into effect, by dis-| distinguished citizens are now its members, and 
tribating the berries in small parcels to those who an anniversary day is set apart in commemoration 
are disposed to cultivate live fences. of the landing of the illustrious founder and law 
pment giver of that state. 

wIrelie Land Expedition.—< letter has been re- | ge 2S ee 
ceived in London from Dr Richardson, of an ex-| Lihraries —Dr. Mease, of Philadelphia, has of- 
pedition sent to explore the Polar Regions. It fered the City Authorities two hundred volumes 
was dated Fort Franklin, Great Bear Lake, Feb.| towards forming alibrary for Western Philadel- 
1826. The party had penetrated as far as to lat. phia, if they will provide a room for their reception. 























GO, deg. 29 min. north. Lon. 135 deg. 41 min. He also offers to furnish a librarian, for the first | 
west. They propose to resume their travels the _ year. 


next season, and had met with nothing to impede ; dade ' ites ob 
| Prompt pay.—There is a gentleman in this city, | 

“la abs Re " | says the Boston Courier, who regularly asks for | 
Eagland.—Reports are contradictory relative his billa few days before the expiration of each | 
to the state of public affairs in England. Some, quarter of the year, and as regularly pays it. This | 
papers announce that there will be a great deficit, '8 highly creditable to the patron of the Courier | 
in the revenue from the estimates of the yeur.— alluded to: but our subscription Book furnishes a| 





their progress. 





2 . bd en ‘al 4 ° 2 ~ t 
Some say that trade and manufactures are reviv- Register was established in this place, 1799, aj 


ing: others represent them in a desperaic state. | gent’eman residing in Chatham County, became a | 
BS P66 Soe t ‘subscriber to it, and during the long period which | 
In Spain the people are said to be sunk in the| has elapsed down to the present time,he has never | 
lowest possible state of degredation and@retched-| been indebted to us for a longer term of subserip- 
ness. A letter froma French merchant in Mad- tion than sir months !—having always paid np at 
rid, published in Paris, states that “ two thirds of | the eres of that time. Whata difference it 
the population of Tolosa, Fittonia, Burgos, Aran-} wonld make in the income of a Newspaper, if its 
da and Buytrago are literally without trowsers,! patrous were all as punctual as these gentlemen! 
stockings, shoes and hats; a dirty cloak consist- [Raleigh Register. ] 
ing of a thousand filthy rags, coarsely patched to- 
gether covers their squalid skeletons of bodies, 
rendered more gaunt looking by a long beard, a 
haggard countenance, and a ferocious eye. At 
Irun, the soldiers, priests, public officers, all asked | a 
alms. At Brieviesca, a comical figure, holding in; | ; A CARD. 
one hand a plate anda little holy sacrament, in} | The subscriber most gratefully acknowledges 
copper, in the other asked charity for God. At} his obligations to the citizens of Framingham, and 
Burgos I saw a horrible sight, the distribution of /of the nengeedring towns, for their prompt, un- 
the dinner fragments of a convent, situated on the | Wearies, and finally successful exertions. last eve- 
rood leading out of the city ; two hundred ragged | M2, In rescuing his dwelling house from total 
wretches rushed promiscuously into the middle of} destruction by fire ; while his adjoining barn and 
the convent court yard, and commenced fighting | Ut houses were consumed. ’ . 
with each other for bones, bread aud chick peas. . ; LEVI EATON. 
The women were drawn back by the old men, and Framingham, Nov. 21, 1826. 
then again by the young men Thehorrible cr.es, . on 
mixed with acclamations, “ For God’s sake,” and | Agricultural Establishment, removed. 


“The Holy Father,” rendered the scene a specta-|__THE Agricultoral Fstab!ishment is removed to No. 
le, of shi h the distribution of sausages dusiag | 52 North Market Street, opposite the north side of Fan- 
var - — poring Ate ~ weil Hall.—where may be had a great variety of agri- 
the fetes at Paris, can give you buta slight idea.” ) | yyyral implements. | 
HAY CUTTERS, some very low prices. | 
Bailey’s and Flage’s improved CORN MILL. | 





D. Landale, Esq. tanner, engaged in the late 
duel at Kirkaldy, has found it prudent to hide him- 
self. 














On Wednesday week (says the Edinburgh Ob- 
server) a gentleman appeared in the Police Court,; CORN CRACKERS, for grinding corn and cobs. ' 
to answer the charge of annoying Alexander; Wood's. ‘Tice’s, Howard's and other improved cast | 


7 4 » T S } 
Fletcher, on Tuesday afternoon, when he preach- | and wrought iron PLOUGHS, 


. 1 a It j 1 that | Patent Hay and Manure FORKS. | 
ed in the be aledonian Theatre. It appeared that) Gaus patent and common CHURNS. 
Fletcher, in the course of his harangue, had ex-| sToONF MILK PANS. } 
claimed very emphatically, « Why did the Jews re-| — Lovett’s improved CHEESF. PRESS. 


Brase and composition BAILS, 

Twenty bushels of MILLET SEED. | 

Also, a large and convenient counting room and | 
chan:ber to let. Nov. 24 


ject the Gospel?” Upon hearing which exclama- | 
tion, the gentleman bad risen in the pit, and call- 
ed out, * Why did you reject Miss Dick 2” an inter- 
jection which afforded much amusement to the 
congregation, and entirely broke the thread of 

a) . bs ' * i; 
he preachers lgoones Ms Flor did ot | ta Mot scope anriment of Fost, a 

i Balls. Flints, and Percussion Caps. The Powder war- 
ranted superior to any which can be had in the coun- 
try —price 624 cents and 874 cts. per lh. Shott, Caps, | 
&c. at the lowest prices— wholesale and retail. 
6t Nov. 24 





Sportsmen 


Will find at COPELANIYS POWDER STORF, 65 | 





According to intelligence from Constantinople, 
a firman has been read in the mosques,threatening 
all men who venture to speak of public affairs and 
the late fire with being hung. Women guilty of | 





coupensnitatitasiisiininssaainsgcenstilaiiinglsenilicantaiippiaitgeentiiamiaataliiti, 
Medicine, Paints, and Dye Stuffs. 
GRIGG & HOLLIS, No, 30 Union Street, have just | 


into the sea. - "ih 
received a large and extensive assortment of Medicine, | 
' 


} 
‘ 


a —_—— ee 


Paiats, and Dye stuffs, which they offer for sale at vers 
low prices, among which are the following : 
2 Cases Turkey Opium 2 Cases Aloes 


2 Bbls Camphor 3.” Smyrna Saffron 
5 Bales fresh Senna 1 * Cardamon Seed. 
10 Casks White Lead 20 Bbls Linseed Oj] 


On 99 


2 Tons do. do, ground in 25 ” SpiritsTurpentine 
Oil 2 * Copal Varnish 

10 Casks French Yellow 5 Tous Logwood 
2000 Ibs. nutgalls 3” Redwood 

10 Bbls Alum 25 Bbls Camwood 

10 * Biue Vitrio} 10 Cases Crude Borax 
ALSO 5 Bbls Refin’d Borax 25 Bbls Rosin 

10 Carboys Oil of Vitriol | 20 ” ground Nicar- 

10 bbls. Juniper Berries, ! agua Ist qualit? 
Also of their own manufacture and warranted of the 
first quolity, 
2500 Ibs French Green 

1 Bois Japan 





1200 Bottles Superior 
Lemon Syrup 
8000 lbs Sal Aeratus 50 Groce Soda and Ror 
500 Ibs Super. Carb. Soda chelle Powders. 
lnk Powder and Liquid lik of a very superior qual- 
ety for sale in large and small qnantitics on very fa- 
sourable terms, the money will be cheerfully refunded, 
if it does not give the purchaser, after a trial, perfect 
satisfaction Scheo's and Academies supplied at a 
lower rate than can be had in this country. 
N. B. Country Merchants, Physicians, and others 
are respectfully invited to call, as they will find it to 
their advantage to purchase at this establishment. 





PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. _ 


| FROM | To 


APPLES, best, vb) | 1 50] 2 00 





ASHES, pot, Ist sort, - - - jton.! 85 00! 87 00 

pearl do. - - - - | = |105 00110 00 

BEANS, white, - - - - - |bush| 125! 1 50 

BEEF, mess, 200 Ibs. new, - (bbl) 9 25! 9 50 

cargo, Nol, new, - - | | 6 25) 6 50 

“6 6No 2, new, - - ; 500 5 50 

BUTTER, inspect. No. 1. new, | Ib. | 14 «16 

CHEESE, uew milk,- - - - | | 7| 9 

skimmed milk, - - | | 3) 5 

FLAX -© - © + se = @ | 10) 11 

MAk@@b ss... «>< be 426.568 

FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St |bbl.| 6 00) 6 12 

Genesee, - 2- « | | 5 75| 5 87 

lye, best, e «© « | | 3 25' 3 50 

GRAIN, Rye - - - - - |bushi 85, 86 

Com - - ose we | 84, 87 

Barley - - - «- | 100 110 

Oats - - . -£ « | 53 55 

HOGS’ LARD, Ist sort, new, - lb. | 9, 10 
HOPS, No 1, Inspection - - | 

LIME, - - = - - cask! 90 95 

OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northern/gal. 75 50 

PLAISTFR PARIS retailsat ton. | 2 50, @ 62 


PORK, Bone Middlings, new, bbl. | 14 00 14 








navy, mess, do. ; 1 1h 

Cargo, No 1, do. - - , 10 00 Ww 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - - jbush! 2 50 3 00 

Clover - - = - = jib. 8 
WOOL, Merino, full blood,wash JO 45 
do do unwashed! 20 30 
do 3-4 washed) 2h 33 
do 1-2 do | 23 ag 
Native - - = do | j 20 23 
Pulled, Lamb's, Ist sort | 38 42 
do =‘ Spinning, Ist sort 28 33 
PROVISION MARKET. ! 
BEEF, best pieces - - - - /Ib. 8 10 
POKK, fresh, best pieces, - 64 
“ whole hogs, - - - | | 5 6 
EE a se 6 
MUTTON, ------] | 4 8 
POUL TE. . & +s = 5 @ J | Ww 
BUTTER, keg & tub, - - 17) 18 
jump, best, - «. - | ' 29) 

EGGS,- -------|{ | | 20 
MEAL, Rye, retail, - - - - |bush 1” «61 06 
Indian, dow- . + + | %, 1 00 
POTATOES, - = . 40 
CIDER, liquor, (new) - . lib. + 2 50 
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MISCELLANIES. ‘faction and sedition fostered by pretenders to 
eanenane === | oratory. Let not the next generation be educated 
800. SES FEW REELAND FEREES- ‘according to the earnest advice of some instruct- 
‘ors,merely as praters. An age of praters! What 
/a misfortune to those whose situation condemns | 
All fiction which is intended to please should ap- | them to be hearers of them! Indeed the nation at 
proach ns nearly as possible to reality. ‘large, and the cause of learning and virtue must 
suffer greatly whenever the taste for speaking su- 


, ‘b ath te heen alts bebicit of be | persedes the love of reading and reflection. True , 
Contributes so much 6, dove: .. wisdom is the child of contemplation. Orators 


ity, » ee oe a a — = i amuse the vulgar, and mislead them. Orators, 
ought not to re repressed with peters everny*| when they are only orators, that is, men who, pos- 
wee & displays ee i ee —_ einai hh a? | sessing a flow of words, have acquired by habit an 
et ta! sa ao _ ence we bese 90 | artificial method of lavishing them on all occa- 
seeks its grati‘ication in liberal employments and | sions, with little meaning, and without sincerity, 
useful productions, it ought to be encouraged by | : 5 , 


; are the bane of business, and the pest of society.” 
all who wish to promote the public happiness. meg coin : etd : 


WORKS OF FICTION. 


THE LOVE OF FAME 





| 


‘ ; tl 
TACITURNITY From Walpoliana. 


is highly commended by the ancients, but is not , 
greatly admired by the moderns. wee wheal to see Louis XIV. at supper fixed his eye on a dish 
consider that it is sometimes the effect of dulness of partridges. The king who was fond of his act- 
and yoide, 8 uny neg yihenertorentgordioe pat ing, said, “ Give that dish to Dominico.”  “ And 
ape ray Seer. & werd Site Senet ate the partridges too, sire?” And the partridges 
never be recalled “and many a one,” says an an- *__'The pos ap itan eat 6 
cient author, “ has repented of having spoken, but ae ‘o™ 

scarcely one of having kept silence.” But, altho’ | 
caution is requisite in what we utter, it does not 
follow that we should be so cautious as to prevent | 
our speaking proper words in proper places, and 
on proper occasions. ‘T’o prate on subjects which 
we do not understand, evinces at once vanity and 
ignorance. A modest attempt, however to take a 
part in conversation, on subjects worthy of discus- 
sion, deserves praise and encouragement. If we 
have reasonable ground to suppose that by talking 
we can contribute useful information to auditors, 
our silence is something like a sin of omission. 


Bon Mot.—Charles I. hearing a high character 
of a fanatical preacher in the country, attended 
one of his sermons. Expressing his dissatisfaction, 


applauded to the skies by his congregation. “ No 
doubt,” observed the king, “1 suppose his non- 
sense suits their nonsense.” 


Brutal .1ffections.—The attachment of some 
French ladies to their lap-dogs amounts in some 
instances to infatuation. I have heard of a lap-dog 
biting a piece out of a visitor’s leg ; his mistress 
‘thus expressed her compassion: “ Poor little dear 
GENIUS WITHOUT PRUDENCE. creature! I hope it will not make him sick.” 

The pleasures of genius, in its exertions are cer-| fi . Sra egy Sens Baas 
tainly exquisite ; but the horrors of want, of a jail ilife “a _ ee ” Th : , Pros : . a : 
or disease, must greatly lessen if not totally des- life was in danger. he lady chid her ape, and 


troy them; and the applause bestowed on them, told him not to bite so deep in future. The mai 


. : \ los arm ; and the marclioness dismiss 
however flattering to the human heart,is but a poor |! “ ler arm ; patho win sed her 
with a vague promise of some provision for her 


at aggravated distress of private ; ; al 

ge re = hei se = AM aad family.— | eee Moning oe 0 ‘the lady 
Since genius must be supposed to have been oo “ne pe ~ a bi hat would you 
stowed as a gift conducive to the happiness of him! Bee ate So ereth the. gun? be hes dest anerm. 
who possesses it, let him take care to add to it dis- Clerical Sarcasm.—In some parish churches it 
cretion, economy, and that useful but humble kind | was the custom to separate the men from the wo- 
of wisdom called common sense. ,men. A clergyman, being interrupted by loud 
; talking, stopped short, when a woman cager for 
‘the honour of the sex, arose and said, “ Your reve- 
rence, it is not among us”—* So much the better” 
answered the priest ; “it will be over the sooner.” 


POLITICAL DISPUTES, 


If passion could listen to reason, it would surely 
be acknowledged by political disput-nts them- 
selves that it is a disgraceful folly to permit a dif- 
ference of opinion to disunite those whose opin- 
ions can have little or no influence on the direc- 
tion of public affairs, of which they dispute. It is 
most ridiculous to behold two poor mortals, des- 
troying private happiness, under the pretence of 
serving the public, or zeal for the government, 
when their insignificance as individuals renders 
them unable to control in the smallest degree, the 
settled course of national transactions. It is like 
two flies on the pole of a coach and six, fighting 
for the privilege of directing which way, and with 
what speed, the carriage shall advance. 


Knowledge of the World.—We never think or 
say, that knowledge of the world makes a man 
more virtuous ; it renders him more prudent, but 
generally at the expense of his virtue. Knowledge 
of the world implies skill in discerning characters, 
with the arts of intrigue, low cunning, self-inter- 
est, and other mean motives that influence what 
are called men of the world. Men of genius are 
commonly of a simple character: their thoughts 
are occupied in objects very remote from the little 
arts of men of the world. 

Bs Mistaken Piety.—Some passengers were chat- 
ling nonsense to a parrot hung out ata window, 
| when a devout old lady came up: “ O wickedness!” 
exclaimed she: “why do you not teach him his 


PUBLIC SPEAKING. 

Dr Knox remarks that “this is a wordy age, 
and speaking has done much more injury to the | creeq” 
public than benefit. Public business is impeded, | 
doubts and difficulties are necessarily raised, and 


‘truths ; and it is better they should go first than 
last. 


Artful Question—Dominico, the harlequin, going | 


one of the courtiers replied that the preacher was | 


Another lady kept a malicious ape, which bit | 


Truth.—In all sciences the errors precede the 
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JAMES BLOODGOOD & Co’s 
Nursery at Flushing, on Long Island, near New 
York. 

IN Lelalf of the proprietors of the above 
nursery, the subscriber solicits the orders ot 
horticulturists who may be desirous of stock 
ing their gardens and fields with fruit trees of the finest 
sorts and most healthy and vigorous stocks the present 
autumn. 

Broopeoon & Co. al/end personally to the inoculating 
and engrafting of ali thetr fruil trees, and purchasers 
gay rely with confidence that the trees they order wil! 
prove genuine. 

The subscriber, agent of the above nursery, will r 
ceive orders for any quantity of 

FRUIT AND FOREST TREES, 
FLOWERING SHRUBS, 
AND 
PLANTS. 

, And the trees will be delivered in this city at the risk 
}and expense of the Purchaser; the bills may be paid 
to him. 

rhe reputation of this nursery is so extensively known 
and has been so well sustained that I take leave to re- 
fer those in want of trees to any of the Ho: ticulturists 
in this city and its vicinity, and if ocular demonstration 
is desired, | invite those who wi-b to be thus satisfied, 
to examine the trees in my garden at Dorchester pro- 
cured from this nursery for three or four years past, 
some of which are now in bearing, all in a healthy and 
vigorous state. 

Catalogues will be delivered gratis on application 
to ZEB. COOK Sr. 
| Rogers’ Building—Congress Street. 
| Boston, August, 2th 1826. eptf. 


For Sale. 
SIX superior Saxon Rams. imported in the Brig Oc- 
tavia, Capt. Russell—also, seven fine Merino Rains, 
and ten pair Bremen Geese; also, three New Milch 
|Goats, with their Kids. Apply to THOMAS WIL- 
LIAS, Noddle’s Island. 











| 
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eHlum, 
Saperior allum from the Salem Laboratory in bbls. 
390 lbs. net, for sale on the most tavourable terms. 
Refined Saltpetre, 
in kegs of 10) Ibs. net,—trom tne same Laboratory. 
Du Ponts Gunpowder, 
| by the cask or smaller quantity. 
Shot & Balls, 
at wholesale and retail, at the lowest prices. 
| FE, COPELAND, Jun. 65 Broad Street. oct. 13. tf. 


) FOR sate by the Subscriber, at his place in Charles- 
town, 24 large Bremen Geese, which at 5 months old 
, weigh’d from 15 to20Ibs. each. Some of this same breed 
have been fattened to weigh 3Ulbs and not untrequent 
25lbs. each. 
| They are recommended in preference to all other 
geese, by their weizht, fine flavoured meat, are remark- 
j|ably prolific and hardy, yielding three times the quan- 
tity of down and feathers in the course of the year, and 
|of extra quality compared with the common ee se.— 
| They are perfectly white. 
The original stock of these geese was imported by 
Ebenezer Rollins Fsq. of Boston. The price is $5 each, 
taking one or the whole. SAMUF! J!QUES Jr, 


l— 
| 








Bremen Geese and Merino Sheep. 
| JOHN PERRY has for sale 2 pair of those celebrated 


igeese. Ten Full blood Merino Rams and 30 fuli b!ood 
tie r . . + 
jitwes. The Ewes have been with two Saxony Bucks. 


|} Apply at No. 2 Rowes Wharf. Oct. 26. 





Farmer’s Almanacks. 

| JUST reecived a supply of the Genuine Farmers 
Almanacks, by Robert B. Thomas Esq. for sale in large 
jor small quantities at the lowest prices—Also just re- 
ceived, a fresh supply of Stationery—Paper--Fancy 
Goods—Account Books—School Books and every a!- 
iticle pertaining to the stationery line, which incindes 
}as great a variety and as good an assortment as can be 
found in any store in this City—wholesale and Retail! by 
JOHN M4RSH, No’s 96 & 98 State street. 











fhe Farmer is published every Friday at $2.50 pet 
annum, if paid in advance. 
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